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President s report 


I t is encouraging to have had some more positive news on the 
environmental front recently. Firstly, it was announced that the 
coal mine and power station at Anglesea were to cease 
production. This ends a period of over 50 years of association 
between Alcoa and the Geelong Region. Alcoa were 
commended for many of the significant contributions they made 
to local conservation projects, but times have changed and the 
end of the coal mine will see the chance to preserve sections of 
magnificent heathland that were part of the Alcoa lease. The 
planning for restoration of the mine site and how to prevent any 
future fire hazard will now commence. The GFNC will join other 
environmental groups in promoting the preservation of the 
environment as a key driver of the planning task. 

Congratulations to all the GFNC members who have been 
involved in lobbying, educating and enlightening our politicians 


Barry Lingham 

and the local community about the need to conserve the 
wetland environment of the old Moolap saltworks. The GFNC 
joined BirdLife Australia, the Geelong Environment Council and 
the Bellarine Catchment Network to present a strong case to 
reject the unsuitable Nelson Cove proposal and to promote 
retention of the wetlands. Recent announcements from the 
State Government have opened the way for a proper Land Use 
Study to be undertaken for the whole area including the 
saltworks and the Pt Henry Alcoa site. 

This means that we will have further opportunities to 
demonstrate the critical need to preserve dwindling saltmarsh 
habitat so that the migratory shorebirds can utilise these vital 
summer feeding sites. The fight has not yet been won, but a 
significant step forward has been made. 


Tonight... 

...Dr Jean-Bernard Duchemin, Biosecurity, CSIRO Geelong AAHL, will talk about: ‘Ecology and biology and 
blood-feeding Diptera: about Mosquitoes and biting midges’. 

In July... 

... Dermot Henry, Manager, Natural Science Collections, Museum Victoria will talk about: ‘Meteorites—rocks with impact.’ 
Meteorites: what are they, where do they come from and what happens when a big one hits the Earth? 


Memberships 

A big thank-you to all those members who have been sending in their renewals or paying them at meetings; and particularly to those 
who have included generous donations with their subscription fees. 

Apart from encouraging the rest of you to get your renewals in, could I please ask all those who have paid by direct credit but not 
sent your forms in, to do so as soon as possible—you haven’t renewed till we have the form. The renewal form is on the website 
in case you’ve lost your hard copy (mailed with the April GN). 

And of course there’s also a new member form on the website. Do you know somebody who might be interested in joining? If so, why 

not send them the link to our website. Or maybe invite them to come with you to a meeting or 

excursion. 


DO NOT attempt this last section in a conventional car. 

What to bring/wear: Long trousers, sturdy footwear, gloves, 
eye protection, all weather clothing, lunch, water, sun protection. If 
you have one, a pick/mattock can be handy. 

Contact: Beforehand, Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob 
Beardsley 5241 1951 after hours. 

On the day: Deborah Evans 0424 292 447 to arrange transport 
for the last section of the road to the Saddle. 

If you can come and help with this endeavour, your assistance 
and enthusiasm will be greatly appreciated. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 


GFNC website: http://www.qfnc.orq.au 
e-mail address: info@qfnc.orq.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of an aberrant 
New Holland Honeyeater that had been visiting intermittently 
and is now a regular visitor to his garden in Newtown. May 
2015. 

The photo on the back cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of 
Eastern Grey Kangaroos taken at Karaaf Wetland, May 2015. 


GFNC is on Facebook! 

http://www.facebook.conn/aeelonafnc 


Boneseed Pull at the You Yangs 
Saturday 4 July 2015 
9.30 a.m.-3.00 p.m. 

Clashes with other events have forced us to move the first 
boneseeding of the year to July. We will be providing morning tea, 
so let’s hope for a fine, sunny winter’s day! 

Where: Follow the GFNC signs on Great Circle Drive to 
Rockwell Rd. The gate will be unlocked; please close after 
entering. Proceed to the ‘T’ intersection and phone Deborah’s 
mobile if you require a ride to the Saddle car park. 


























Out and about: Seeing red...or maybe not 


Valda Dedman 


H ow many shades of red are there? What do we 
mean by the term? 

As part of a species name, what do we expect to see? A 
really bright pillarbox red? Don't be misled. 'Red' rarely 
means true red. It is appropriate for the Red-capped 
Robin (only the male, of course), but not for the 
Red-capped Plover, whose adult male has a reddish 
chestnut cap; the female's is duller. We occasionally see 
the Red-capped Robin in the You Yangs and the Long 
Forest Mallee, where it has successfully bred. In the 
1890s there was a small population in a remnant of box 
woodland near Melton,but it disappeared when the 
woodland was cleared. It was nearly 100 years later 
before it was first recorded in the Long Forest. It is an 
inland bird. The Red-capped Plover is a common bird of 
the coastal areas and saline lakes. Large numbers have 
been recorded from the Moolap salt works in July. 
Belcher (1914) always looked for them nesting where 
there was an abundance of broken shells. 

The Red Wattlebird only has red wattles (should it be 
called the red-wattled bird?); the Red-backed Kingfisher 
has a rufous rump, as does the Rufous Fantail. 

The Red-tailed Black-Cockatoo male has scarlet panels 
in his tail, while the female's is yellow to orange and 
barred with black. The southeastern subspecies has a 
limited distribution, in southwestern Victoria and south¬ 
eastern South Australia, and is listed as endangered. 
Annual counts are held, co-ordinated by the Recovery 
Team and Birdlife Australia (the last was on 2 May) and 
re-forestation projects are underway. It feeds on the 
seeds of stringybarks. 

The Red-rumped Parrot is aptly named and quite 
common locally. It is sometimes called a Grass Parrot 
since it likes to feed on the ground. In Belcher's day it 
was rare around Geelong: he was surprised to see a 
flock of seven or eight, at Torquay, in May 1911. One 
hundred years later more than 130 were flushed from the 
grass by a Brown Falcon at Wooloomanata. 

The Red-necked Stint, as we mostly see it around 
Geelong, is rather brown and grey. 'In breeding plumage, 
the colouring changes, with deep salmon-pink on head 
and nape suffusing into pink on the mantle and wing- 
coverts ' (Birdlife Australia). Large numbers of this tiny 
migratory wader come to the Geelong district. 

The Red-necked Avocet, a very handsome shorebird 
with a distinctive upturned bill, has a bright chestnut head 
and neck, spectacular when seen in full sunlight. Charles 
Belcher would have enjoyed the sight, but had never 
seen one in the Geelong district, although his friends, 
William Lewis and J. F. Mulder, had seen them 
occasionally at Lake Connewarre and there were three in 
the Geelong Museum. The situation is happier today. A 
particularly good year for sightings was 2011 and in 
March this year 260 were seen at Avalon Beach and 100 
at Moolap Saltworks. 

The Red-necked Phalarope reverses the male-female 
trend in breeding plumage; she is brighter than he, as 


well as being larger. However, their red is chestnut. It 
breeds in the Arctic and winters at sea. It is a vagrant in 
our area. 

And the Red Knot is not red, nor has it anything to do 
with being tied up. The name 'knot' may be derived from 
King Canute (Scandinavian 'Knut'), who demonstrated 
the futility of trying to turn back the tides, a reference to 
the bird's habit of foraging along the tide line. Cn the 
other hand it may be derived from the bird's call, 
described as a throaty Knut, Knut. Red Knots are 
common non-breeding spring-summer migrants in the 
Geelong district. Cne in full breeding plumage of rufous 
breast and back was seen at Mud Islands on 17 April 
2011. They were rare in Belcher's day. 

The regional status and movements of the Red-chested 
Button-quail are uncertain. Its Latin suffix pyrrhothorax 
means fiery-chested. The male is smaller and duller than 
the female: he is the incubator bird. 

The male Red Kangaroo, Australia's iconic species, has 
red-brown fur; the female is blue-grey. The Red-necked 
Wallaby (Bennett's Wallaby) has red-brown neck and 
shoulders. There are Red-necked Wallabies in the 
Ccean Grove Nature Reserve, though they may be 
difficult to see, since they are crepuscular, nocturnal and 
solitary. 

There are many cases of the term ‘rufous’ being used 
correctly, although the word may only be applicable to 
part of a bird or animal, usually the part that distinguishes 
it from a similar species. These include the Rufous 
Whistler, Rufous Songlark, Rufous Bristlebird and 
Rufous Fantail, to name a few locals, as well as the 
Rufous Bettong, which became extinct in Victoria about 
1900 but was introduced into the Mt Rothwell Earth 
Sanctuary in 2000, and the Rufous Hare-Wallaby (Mala), 
which you will not see locally, since it is a desert species. 

So the perception of red seems to have morphed in 
many cases into 'rufous', a word which comes from the 
Latin rufus = red (of hair). King William Rufus, William II 
of England, was also known as William the Red, not for 
his hair colour, but for his ruddy complexion, which leads 
us to another descriptor: ruddy, as in Ruddy Turnstone, 
whose upper parts turn a rich reddish-brown when 
breeding. It likes rocky beaches (with stones or seaweed 
to turn over in search of food). Black Rock and Thirteenth 
Beach are favourite locations. 

'Nankeen' refers to the colour of a cotton cloth originally 
imported from Nanking (Nanjing) in China. It was 
originally a yellowish buff colour, very popular for men's 
trousers in the nineteenth century and much paler than 
the rufous colour on the birds that now bear the name. 

The Nankeen Night-heron juvenile is very different from 
the adult; it is heavily streaked with pale buff and brown 
with buff spots on the wings. When breeding the adult 
has two or three slender white head plumes. Belcher 
thought the birds bred mostly in red gums along the 
Murray River. The only instance he could recall of 
plumes was of a pair in a 'cluster of tall ironbarks on the 
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side of Mount Berthon at Aireys Inlet'. I am not sure 
where this is, or if any ironbarks still exist there. An adult 
with nuptial plumes was seen at the pond in the 21st 
Century Garden at the Geelong Botanic Gardens in 
December 2011. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Nankeen 
Kestrel is its habit of hovering motionless, even in a fairly 
stiff breeze, wings outspread and eyes directed to the 
ground below. I have seen it hanging in the air off the 
cliffs at Point Addis. It also is a breeding resident. It nests 
in tall trees, on cliff ledges and buildings. 

Plants can be just as confusing. Red Beaks are white 
with red stripes. They grow dramatically after fire, and 
become black upon drying, hence the scientific name 
Pyrorchis nigricans. They are sometimes called the 
Undertaker Orchid. Red-tip Greenhood Pterostylis sg. aff. 
parviflora has white and green-striped petals and sepals 
with red-brown tips. 

Red Wattle Acacia silvestris has bright yellow flowers. 
The wattle specially bred as Victoria's Federation Flower, 
Scarlet Blaze, is a blood-red variety of Acacia leprosa. 
The floral emblem of New South Wales, the Red 
Waratah, is worthy of that role. The one truly red banksia, 
very popular with florists, B. coccinea, is native to south¬ 
west Western Australia. 


When it comes to eucalypts, red usually refers to the 
reddish colour of the timber. Scientific names are likely to 
reflect some aspect of the reproductive features of a 
plant, although sideroxylon of the Red Ironbark of New 
South Wales means iron bark. Our local Red Ironbark is 
E. tricarpa ('buds in threes'). Red Box E. polyanthemos 
means 'many flowers', and Red Stringybark 
E. macrorhyncha 'large beak', referring to the shape of 
the buds. The River Red Gum Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
was first described in 1832 by the German Friedrich 
Dehnhardt, head gardener to the Count of Camalduli, 
near Naples in Italy. 

There are other shades of red—Crimson (Rosella, Chat), 
Scarlet (Robin, Honeyeater), Flame (Robin). However, 
whatever epithet is used in the common name of a 
species, it is well to remember that it was given to help 
identify it, to distinguish it from similar species. 

References 
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Babblers hit the dust 


Joe Hubbard 


3 March 2015, Newstead, near Castlemaine. 

Take a heap of ash from a recent bonfire, a family group of White-browed Babblers, some inquisitive juveniles, a 
ready camera, and you have a record of a real dust-up. Well, a dust bath! This is supposed to have cleansing 
powers—to get rid of such things as parasites. 

To me they looked as though they were just having fun. 



Photos: Joe Hubbard 
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Rice Reserve, fauna survey 

30 April-3 May 2015 

GPS at car park on Horseshoe Bend Road 55 268099E, 5761137N, alt 21m 
All trapping is carried out in accordance with the conditions in our DEPI permit 10006519 and ourWSIAEC permit 27.12 

Trevor Pescott 



Rice Reserve Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Location 

Rice Reserve is a narrow area of Crown land managed by the 
Surf Coast Shire on the western side of Horseshoe Bend Road, 
a short distance south of McCanns Road, Mount Duneed. Its 
western boundary is Thompson’s Creek. It has an area of 6.88 
ha. The eastern side of the reserve has been cleared of most of 
its original vegetation and this area has been closely mowed. 
However, the slopes down to the creek and the floor of the 
creek are well-vegetated in reeds and sedges, and the deeper 
sections of the creek appear to hold water throughout the year 
even in drought conditions. 



Dusky Woodswallows, Rice Reserve. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Elliott traps 

Set 40 small Elliott traps mainly in the lowland adjacent to the 
creek where there seems to be extensive digging, creation of 
runways and other indications of small mammal occupation. 
The traps were baited with the standard herbivore mix of 
peanut butter, golden syrup and oatmeal. Each trap had a ball 
of Dacron bedding and was enclosed in a plastic sleeve. 

Results 

01/05/15: nothing caught. 


The vegetation has been described by Moulton (see reference 
below). It contains three Ecological Vegetation Classes viz. 
Floodplain Riparian Woodland, Creekline Grassy Woodland 
and Plains Grassland. 

There are various introduced plants in the reserve including 17 
exotic grass species (with a similar number of natives), and at 
least five eucalypt species that have been planted—there are 
also two indigenous eucalypts. These are not mentioned in 
Moulton’s plant list and so have been included below. 

Weather 

Fine, sunny and warm on 30/04/15 and 01/05/15, overcast and 
mild on 02/05/15 and 03/05/15 


02/05/15: El 3 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, wt 92 g 
E26 Swamp Rat, wt 69 g 

03/05/15: El 5 Two Swamp Rats, wts 74 g and 89 g 
respectively. 

El 8 Swamp Rat wt 77 g 
E40 Swamp Rat wt 73 g 

Note: the rats were weighed but not sexed. 

Moulton listed both House Mouse and Black Rat but we found 
neither. 



After being trapped and weighed at Rice Reserve, this Swamp 
Rat prepares to makes its escape.... 

Photo: Chrissy Freestone 



...then jumps into the water and swims Purple-crowned Lorikeets, Rice 
off. Photo: Tracey Hinton Reserve. May 2015. 

Photo: Tracey Hinton 
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Harp traps 

One set across the dry creek on 01/05/15, left in place 02/05/15. 
A second was set under River Red Gums along the creek on 
02/05/15. 

Results 

02/05/15: nothing caught. 

03/05/15: nothing caught in either trap. 

It seems likely the weather was too cool for bats to be active; 
Moulton noted: Three bat species were identified, with some 
calls from bat detectors not able to be distinguished between two 
Nyctophilus species Gould’s Long-eared Bat and Lesser 
Long-eared Bat, and between Large Forest Bat and Southern 
Forest Bat.’ 

Cameras 

Not used in this survey: however, this should be done at a later 
time. 

Funnels 

The habitat seems suited to a number of reptile species, 
however the weather was too cool to undertake any funnel/ 
drift-line trapping to be done. Both Garden Skink and Lowland 
Copperhead have been recorded in the reserve (Moulton). We 
did see a few very small Garden Skinks active in the afternoon in 
sunny sites. 

Eucalypts in the reserve 

Both River Red Gum E. camaldulensis and Swamp Gum E. 
ovata are indigenous at the reserve, but others have been 
planted, including Yate E. cornuta, Sugar Gum E. cladocalyx, 
Spotted Gum Corymbia maculata, Manna Gum E. viminalis and 
Grey Ironbark E. paniculata. 


Mammals 


Common Brushtail Possum 
Swamp Rat 

Red Fox 

European Rabbit 

A skull of this species found. 
Extensive runways and tunnels 
along the slope between the high 
ground and the creek bed. 

Several scats noted. 

Scats and burrows seen, one found 
dead on the creek bed and another 
road-killed. 

Herps, Fishes 

Garden Skink 

Several small individuals seen. 

Common Froglet 

Heard calling. 

Common Galaxias 

One noted in the creek. 

Southern Pygmy Perch 

Several noted in the creek. 

Eastern Gambusia 

Extremely abundant in the creek. 

Other fauna 

Common Brown Butterfly 

A few noted. 

Common Grass Blue 

Extremely abundant along the creek, 

Butterfly 

flying in the warm sunny weather. 

Cabbage White Butterfly 

A few seen. 

European Wasp 

A nest noted in the ground. 

Common Yabby 

Several burrows along the creek. 

Freshwater Shrimp 

Found in the creek. 


Comments 

As Geelong’s suburban sprawl extends southward towards 
Torquay, Rice Reserve will come under increasing pressure from 
urban development. It is a very important remnant and needs 
careful management to adequately protect its flora and fauna. 

Interpretive sign placed near the creek crossing suggests that 
the creek is important for native fishes. We noted three common 
species. 

It would seem appropriate to undertake a camera, funnel and 
harp trapping exercise in the reserve in warmer weather. 

The bird list included several species of note. Four Swift Parrots 
were seen on 02/05/15, apparently feeding on lerps in a River 
Red Gum; a Red-browed Finch nest from last breeding season 
was discovered in a Hedge Wattle. Good numbers of waterbirds 
were present on the creek including immature Dusky Moorhens. 

References 

Moulton, Peter (December 2003) Rice Reserve, 

Connewarre. Fire Management Plan. Prepared for Surf 
Coast Shire. Revised 2010 by Donna Groves. 

Thanks 

Surf Coast Shire for permission to carry out the survey. 

Helen, Lance and Graham for setting the Elliott traps; Alison, 
Chrissy, Deborah and Tracey for checking and collecting the 
traps and compiling the bird list. 


Birds 


Black Swan 
Grey Teal 
Chestnut Teal 
Pacific Black Duck 
Hardhead 

Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Spotted Dove 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-necked Heron 
White-faced Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 
Little Eagle 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 

Rainbow Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 


Swift Parrot 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
Flame Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 


Winter Wader Count 

Friday morning, June 26 - Moolap Saltworks - morning count (permission to enter pending) 

Saturday morning, June 27 - Lake Connewarre, Reedy Lake, Hospital Swamps, Barwon Heads, 

Sunday morning, June 28 - Swan Bay/Queenscliff/Pt Lonsdale and associated wetlands 
Negotiable timing - Breamlea area, Pt Richards area, Jerringot (Belmont), Ocean Grove (depending on counter availability) 

If you would like to be involved please contact: 

John Newman: 0409 955 313 or 5243 8685 
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Elusive fauna captured on camera 

Endangered and rare animals filmed on conservation sites in Alreys Inlet 

Ocean Road Coast Committee Inc 


T he endangered Southern Brown Bandicoot and rare 
Rufous Bristlebird have been captured on infrared, 
motion-sensing cameras in Aireys Inlet. 

The cameras, which were recently installed by the Great Ocean 
Road Coast Committee (GORCC) as part of a new conservation 
monitoring program, record and identify animal activity in coastal 
habitats. 

The footage was collected within weeks of placing the cameras 
on coastal restoration sites. 

GORCC Education Activity Leader, Peter Crowcroft, said the 
sighting of a bandicoot, in particular, was unexpected and 
exciting. ‘We are very fortunate the Southern Brown Bandicoot 
wandered into the monitoring area. 

‘We weren’t expecting to have such a good sighting of a 
bandicoot, especially within the first week. 

‘We are thrilled to have images of endangered animals in the 
area as it provides photographic evidence that the work we are 
doing is valuable for their survival. 

‘Until now there was no real way to confirm that rare species are 
living in the revegetated areas along the coast, so this evidence 
is very encouraging,’ Mr Crowcroft said. 

Unfortunately for the vulnerable bandicoot and Rufous 
Bristlebird, the cameras also captured several feral cats in the 


same location and footage of what is thought to be a fox. 

The footage will help to provide an accurate assessment of how 
coastal revegetation and weeding has impacted on local fauna 
and identify what feral animals are in the area. 

GCRCC Environmental Projects Manager, Alex Sedger said that 
the program is providing an in-depth analysis of the different 
species living along the coast to help develop conservation 
strategies. 

‘Cur conservation work has primarily focused on weed control 
and pest eradication, so the cameras are helping us gauge what 
wildlife actually lives in the area. 

‘We are able to quantify the fauna in the area to see how our 
work is impacting their habitat,’ Ms Sedger said. 

GCRCC is also performing mammal and flora surveying, with 
transect lines and photo points to be set up on conservation 
sites. 

Footage of the rare Rufous Bristlebird captured on film can be 
viewed on GCRCC’s YouTube channel: 
https://voutu.be/svGbhkEL9Cc 

This article was reproduced with kind permission from the 
Great Ocean Road Coast Committee Inc. 



Southern Brown Bandicoot captured on camera, Aireys Inlet. 
April 2015 Photo courtesy GORCC Inc. 


Feral cat captured on camera, Aireys Inlet. April 2015. 

Photo courtesy GORCC Inc. 



Book review: Ten Thousand Birds: Ornithology since Darwin (2014) 
by Tim Birkhead, Jo Wimpenny, and Bob Montgomerie 

Norman Webb 


T his book has a wide and authoritative 
coverage of all areas of modern rnithology. 
Topics include early birds (archeopteryx etc.), 
studies on diversification and evolution (Darwin's 
finches, Hawaiian Honeycreepers), formation of 
large collections (Rothchild), migration, 
behaviour, instinct, population and more. 
Discoveries are described and united with the 
personalities and problems faced by the people 
who made them. The work is well documented, 
beautifully illustrated and summarised with 


timelines to clarify the story. The world's 
accumulated 400 000 papers on ornithology have 
been distilled into a single, unified and readable 
volume. 

I thoroughly recommend this book, either as a 
reference or as an enjoyable read. 

Prices on the internet range from $65 to $30 and 
the book is available in the Geelong Library. 
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An exciting moth discovery: the Broad-barred Carpet Xanthorhoe percrassata 

at Limeburners Lagoon 

Marilyn Hewish, Lorraine Phelan, Susan Kruss, Dean Hewish 



Limeburners Lagoon site. 30 April 2015. Photo: Dean Hewish Broad-barred Carpet Xanthorhoe percrassata, Limberburners 

Lagoon. 23 April 2015. Photo: Lorraine Pheian 


Marilyn Hewish: I've been studying moths for about seven 
years. Members of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club 
encourage my moth addiction by sending me photos and some 
have made significant discoveries as a result. During a GFNC 
excursion to Limeburners Lagoon, Corio, Lorraine Phelan and 
Susan Kruss photographed an unusual moth. Here's the story. 

Lorraine Phelan: It was 23 April and my turn to lead the 
monthly Bird Group excursion for the GFNC. We were 
exploring the estuary and inlet where Hovells Creek runs into 
Limeburners Lagoon. A boardwalk meanders through 
saltmarsh to the mangrove-lined banks of the creek. 

The weather was delightful—sunny and calm—and the 
birdwatchers were enjoying the many birds on the water and 
along the shore. However, because we're field naturalists, other 
things attracted our attention. I was distracted by some 
butterflies/moths fluttering over the saltmarsh. Were they 
Common Blue butterflies? No. They were striped with rich 
brown and cream bands. I’d never seen them before so I took a 
few photos ‘on the run’. Susan Kruss also took photos. At least 
six moths flew over a low mat of Beaded Glasswort 
{Sarcocornia quinqueflora) and Southern Sea-heath (Frankenia 
pauciflora) interspersed with areas of bare, sandy mud. They 
didn't stray into the areas of taller Shrubby Glasswort 
{Tecticornia arbuscula). They approached only within a couple 
of metres of the boardwalk so it was just as well we could use 
our zoom lenses. They were very flighty and active and, when 
they landed, blended into the background of dried, brown 
Glasswort stems and the dull coloured Sea-heath foliage. 

Later that day I emailed some of my photos to the club’s moth 
guru, Marilyn Hewish, and was very surprised when she 
became enthusiastic about what we’d seen. She asked me for 
more details about the sighting and also asked that Susan and I 
forward our photos to Peter Marriott (creator of the Moths of 
Victoria series) at Melbourne Museum. 

Susan Kruss: When we set out on our GFNC excursion to 
Limeburners Bay on a clear morning in April, I wasn't even 
thinking about moths! Just before we got to the boardwalk, 
Lorraine and I noticed a small but very pretty moth fluttering just 
above the saltmarsh. Lorraine was taking photos, as she 
thought it might be something different, so I decided to try to 
take some as well—a bit of a challenge with a 150-500 mm 
zoom lens on the camera! The moths didn’t land for very long 
so we had to be quick, though I was trying to also get a photo 
of one flying (Marilyn thought this was ambitious!). From a 


dozen shots, I managed one that wasn’t blurry (see Kruss, 
Geelong Naturalist—May 2015). Lorraine sent her photos to 
Marilyn and suggested that I send mine as well. It was very 
exciting when Marilyn identified the moth for us and asked us to 
send our photos to Peter Marriott. 

Marilyn: I was in chilly Canberra when the photos arrived. I 
felt some envy at Lorraine's description of warm weather but 
also curiosity, because the moth wasn't a species I knew. I did 
however recognise it as belonging to the family Geometridae, 
subfamily Larentiinae. That volume of Moths of Victoria has 
been published (Marriott, 2011) and so identification was a 
simple matter, though I had to work through the alphabet to X. 
The moths were Broad-barred Carpets Xanthorhoe 
percrassata. The exciting news was that Lorraine and Susan 
had provided several firsts for us: our first photos of the living 
moths for this species; the first local record for 35 years; and 
new information on local habitat use and day-time flying. The 
Moths of Victoria book shows pinned museum specimens and 
gives the distribution as southern Victoria west to Timboon and 
the flight times as March and April. Geelong region records 
came from Leopold (in 1905), Timboon (1908), Altona (1921) 
and Lome (1980). When the moths appear, they seem to come 
in large numbers. Ten specimens were collected at Lome on 7 
March 1980, eleven at Dandenong on 17 March 1898 and six 
at Paynesville on 4 April 1920 (Melbourne Museum collection). 
Peter and I provide an update service for the Moths of Victoria 
books when new photos and information come in. Peter used 
Lorraine and Susan's photos to make up a new page and 
emailed it to them and also to our wider group of moth 
enthusiasts. 

On 30 April the weather was again sunny and calm, so Dean 
and I went to Limeburners Lagoon (once a twitcher, always a 
twitcher). The moths were there, in low saltmarsh just before 
the boardwalk. We saw at least 30, probably more. At 11.45 
a.m. there were many flying over the patch and more in the 
vegetation. I took one step from the path and about six fluttered 
up. They were extremely active. At 1 p.m. we returned. At this 
stage the moths weren't flying so freely, but there were still just 
as many. They landed more frequently and stayed settled for 
longer. We got our 'eyes in' for picking them up in the 
vegetation—a difficult art to master. A few were in 'mint 
condition' and may have just emerged from the pupa but most 
were slightly worn. Dean spent 90 minutes stalking moths for 
photos (with occasional bad language). I hunted for new tar¬ 
gets. Three or four photos were sharp. The other 46 odd were 
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blurred (focused on intervening vegetation), too far away, over¬ 
exposed (very bright sunlight) or half-shaded. Thank goodness 
for digital cameras. 

The next day we went to Edwards Point, where Dean found and 
photographed one more Broad-barred Carpet in Beaded 
Glasswort/Sea-heath by the track. This added another local site 
for the species. 

Dean Hewish; These moths were frustrating to photograph. 
They're quite small. Our camera has a high zoom capability, but 
the auto-focus wouldn't work when the moths were closer than 
about a metre. Secondly, the moths were very active. 
Fortunately, when disturbed they tended to fly fairly short 
distances. Close approach put them to flight. My best strategy 
was to follow the moths as they flew. I moved quickly at first, 
then slowed down when they showed signs of settling. Then it 
was necessary to spot them where they landed in the dense 
saltmarsh. They often raised and lowered their wings for about 
15-20 seconds after landing, and the movement helped in 
locating them. But as soon as they became still, their superb 
camouflage came into play. Framing a moth in the camera’s field 
of view from a distance was difficult. Keeping the moth centred 



Broad-barred Carpet Xanthorhoe percrassata, Edwards Point. 
May 2015. Photo: Dean Hewish 


when zooming in was even harder. The moths have pale, 
reflective areas in the wing-pattern, so the best pictures were 
achieved when they were in shadow. All my pictures needed 
magnification and heavy cropping. 

Susan: It was exciting when Marilyn identified the moth for 
us and said she hadn’t seen a living one of this species. I 
discovered that there are thousands of moth species and this is 
an area where even an amateur can make a contribution, as 
Moths of Victoria is updated when new photos are received. As 
a result. I've now become very interested in moths, and will be 
going through my past photos to see if there is anything of 
interest or use! 

Lorraine; What a buzz!! 
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Edwards Point site. May 2015 Photo: Dean Hewish 


Mystery plant—Eumeralla field excursion 

Margaret MacDonald 


T O those members on the last GFNC field excursion (May 
2015) who photographed the ‘mystery plant’ and those who 
were puzzled by the images, we would like to pass on the 
following information. 

The plant is the Slender Dodder-laurel Cassytha glabella forma 
dispar, a partially parasitic perennial twiner with slender, 
branching stems. Cassytha glabella is itself parasitised by insects 
that form galls, and this is the mystery ‘fruit’ that we 
observed. Helped by Neville Walsh (of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens) we came up with this answer. It is the work of a 
bud-galling mite—there were creatures and eggs in the larger 
buds and they looked like adult mites (8-legged). 

It was fortunate that Phil Watson remembered where the plant 
had been seen on the Sunday, and he capably led Alison 
Watson and myself back to the spot in the rain on the Monday 
morning, enabling us to collect a specimen. 

Well done Phil! 



Slender Dodder-laurel Cassytha glabella forma dispar, Eumeralla, 
Anglesea. April 2015. Photo: Phil Watson 
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Fishes of Waurn Ponds Creek 


Trevor Pescott 


Waurn Ponds Creek 

Waurn Ponds Creek rises on the eastern side of Mt Moriac and 
tracks easterly roughly mid-way between, and parallel to, 
Barrabool Road and the Princes Highway. At Cochranes Road it 
veers south-east, then again east after passing under Princes 
Highway. It is a minor tributary of the Barwon River, flowing into 
the river near Belmont Common. It is approximately 20 km long 
and falls about 160 m in altitude. 

Its catchment has been modified from grassy woodland to 
agricultural land west of Cochranes Road, and to the east it flows 
through rapidly expanding urban development. 

While flow along the creek is largely dependent on rainfall in the 
agricultural section, in the urban area this includes run-off from 
roads and domestic properties. Pollution from the farmland may 
include agricultural fertilisers while urban stormwater flows 
include a wide range of contaminants. 

Prior to European settlement Waurn Ponds Creek would have 
supported a wide range offish species some of which have a 
migratory life-cycle. However since then, altered flow regimes, 
loss of riparian vegetation and destruction of in-stream habitat, 
combined with channel modification and artificial barriers, have 
seriously degraded the stream. 

2002 fish survey 

Between 19 and 22 February 2002 freshwater ecologists from 
the Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental Research (ARI) 
carried out a survey of the fishes in Waurn Ponds Creek. The 
study was commissioned by the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority (CCMA) and formed part of its 
Rehabilitation of Waurn Ponds Creek project. 

The ecologists used electro-fishing techniques, and sampled 
nine sites along the creek - four were in the agricultural section 
and five in the urban area. The agricultural sites were at Hendy 
Main Road, Andersons Road, Devon Road and Cochranes 
Road, while the urban sites were at Jarvis Oval, Grovedale Road 
(Pioneer Road), Rotary Peace Park, Camdell Court and below 
the Barwon Heads Road. 


and listed under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988. 

In the past decade, there has been extensive urban growth in the 
Waurn Ponds area, and this has added a new dimension to the 
input of stormwater into the creek. The City of Greater Geelong 
has developed extensive parklands along the creek valley with 
both passive and active recreation opportunities now available 
and these are being extended as the suburb expands. There is 
also commercial development including extensive shopping and 
associated infrastructure being built. 

From the previous study, and other incidental observations, the 
Yarra Pygmy Perch appears to have an apparently stable 
population in Waurn Ponds Creek, and the current survey was 
designed to ascertain its status and make recommendations 
about future management of the creek to enhance its continued 
survival here. 

On 24 February 2015 a survey for the Yarra Pygmy Perch, 
commissioned by CCMA, was carried out at three sites along 
Waurn Ponds Creek by freshwater ecologists from ARI. The 
sites were at Pioneer Road, Rossack Drive and Highmont Drive. 
The method used was backpack electro-fishing and un-baited 
bait traps. 

Yarra Pygmy Perch were found at Pioneer Road (15 caught, 2 
observed) and at Rossack Drive (14 caught): however none 
were caught at Highmont Drive. 

Southern Pygmy Perch were found at Rossack Drive (5 caught) 
and Highmont Drive (34 caught) but not at Pioneer Road. 

Common Galaxias and Short-finned Eels were at all three sites. 

Perhaps the most disturbing discovery was the large numbers of 
the introduced Eastern Gambusia at all three sites. 

Species found in 2015 that were not found in the 2002 survey 
were the native Tupong Pseudaphritis urvillii (one at Rossack 
Drive and three at Highmont Drive), and the introduced 
European Carp Cyprinus carpo (one at Pioneer Road) and 
Redfin Perch Perea fluviatilis (one at Highmont Drive). 


In total 461 fish were caught, comprising six native species and 
two exotics: 

Common Galaxias Galaxias maculatus were the most abundant 
being found at all but the top two sites, and comprised 46% of 
the catch (211 individuals). 

Yarra Pygmy Perch Nannoperca obscura were found at six sites, 
and with 98 individuals comprising 21% of the total catch. 


Summary 

The fish species in the table over page have been found in 
Waurn Ponds Creek during two surveys by aquatic ecologists 
from ARI, both surveys commissioned by the CCMA. 

Sites and years 

(Note: At sites 1-9 numbers indicate individuals caught; at sites 
10-12 numbers indicate individuals caught/observed). 


Southern Pygmy Perch Nannoperca australis occurred at five 
sites (58 individuals). 

Spotted Galaxias Galaxias truttaceus (four sites, 17 individuals) 
and Flat-headed Gudgeon Philypnodon grandiceps (one site— 
below Barwon Heads Road—7 individuals) were also present. 

Short-finned Eels Anguilla australis were found at all but the top 
site but only 23 individuals were caught. 

Surprisingly, the exotic Eastern Gambusia Gambusia holbrooki 
occurred at sites 2, 3 and 4—all in the agricultural area—with 
46 individuals discovered. 

There was also one Goldfish Carassius auratus, caught at 
Cochranes Road. 

2015 fish survey 

The Yarra Pygmy Perch is a small freshwater species found in 
slow-flowing, coastal streams from south-east Victoria to Bool 
Lagoon in South Australia. It is classed as ‘Vulnerable’ under 
the EPBC Act (1999). In South Australia it is classed as 
‘Vulnerable’, and in Victoria it is classed as ‘Near Threatened’ 


Acknowledgements 

Thanks to Jess McMaster for inviting me to the 2015 survey, and 
to the CCMA for permission to publish the results of both 
surveys. 
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Waurns Pond Creek, near 
Rossack Road. 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Table 1. Fish species found in Waurn Ponds Creek over two surveys. 


Fish species Sites 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Short-finned Eel 


1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

7 

1 

-19 

1/2 

1/29 

*Goldfish 




1 









*European Carp 











-/I 


Common Galaxias 




27 

30 

22 

46 

41 

45 

21/- 

4/7 

18/64 

Spotted Galaxias 




1 

3 

1 

12 






*Eastern Gambusia 


21 

23 

2 






20/118 

20/162 

-/150 

Southern Pygmy Perch 




9 

26 

10 


8 

5 

51- 


34/- 

Yarra Pygmy Perch 




11 

1 

15 

12 

29 

30 

14/- 

15/2 


*Redfin Perch 












1/- 

Flat-headed Gudgeon 









7 




Tupong 










1/- 


3/1 

* Introduced species 


Sites 

1. Hendy Main Road (the site was dry) 2002. 

2. Downstream of Andersons Road 2002. 

3. Upstream of Devon Road 2002. 

4. Cochranes Road 2002. 

5. Jarvis Oval 2002. 

6. Downstream of Grovedale (Pioneer) Road 2002. 


7. Rotary Peace Park 2002. 

8. Camdell Court 2002. 

9. Downstream of Barwon Heads Road 2002 

10. Rossack Drive 2015. 

11. Pioneer Road 2015. 

12. Highmont Drive 2015. 



What’s up 

Dean Hewlsh 


L ast nnonth, Marilyn and I were out walking after dark 
and I noticed that the constellation Scorpius, the 
scorpion, looked strange. A more careful look revealed 
that there was an extra 'star' making the northernmost 
claw of the scorpion more prominent. I guessed that the 
extra feature was a planet and thought it was probably 
Saturn, from the brightness and colour tint. Jupiter is 
currently in the western sky, well separated from 
Scorpius. A check using a computer star map confirmed 
my guess. 

Saturn is currently still in roughly the same place relative 
to Scorpius as when I first noticed it. The planet is at its 
closest approach to the Earth for the year. 

Normally, the outer planets do not appear very much 
brighter at closest approach, because their very large 


distance from the Earth lessens the effect of the Earth’s 
relative position. However, Saturn is noticeably brighter 
than usual. This is because the planet is tilted such that 
its rings are seen at approximately their maximum 
opening. The rings reflect sunlight very well and, at the 
planet’s closest approach, the ice crystals in the rings 
can align and reflect extra amounts of sunlight. This 
effect can make the rings appear to be unusually bright. 
An amateur photographer has recently recorded one of 
these brightenings and his pictures can be seen on 
Spaceweather.com for 21 May and a few days after. 

As I have mentioned in a previous column, Saturn’s rings 
can be seen with a good bird-spotting telescope and 
especially so when they are at their most spectacular, as 
they are now. Go out and have a look if you get a 
chance. 
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GFNC excursion—Autumn orchids in the Anglesea area 

17 May 2015 


Tracey Hinton 



Field Nats admiring orchids at Eumarella. Photo: Bernie Lingham 


A fter the taste of the winter to come over the last couple of 
weeks, the sun emerged for the monthly excursion to 
search for Autumn orchids with our local expert, Margaret 
MacDonald. Our morning involved walking a section of the new 
Mountain bike trail that is under consideration for the Eumeralla 
Scout Camp area by Parks Victoria. This was an area added to 
the Great Otway National Park in 2005. We were greeted at the 
site by a number of birds including a Scarlet Robin and Golden 
Whistler. Although autumn does not provide a wealth of 
terrestrial orchids, Margaret didn’t disappoint by spotting the 
leaves, buds or flowers of 8 species: Mosquito Orchids 
Acianthus pusillus and Tiny Greenhoods Pterostylis parviflora 
were in flower. The Banded Greenhood P. sanguinea perhaps 
captured most of our attention with sunlight shining through the 
reddish-brown flowers. However, other delights were Nodding 
Greenhood rosettes Pterostylis nutans, Tall Greenhoods 
P.nnelagrannnna in bud. Bearded Midge Orchids Corunastylis 
morrissii in seed. Gnat Orchids Cyrtostylis reniformis in bud 
and a few leaves of Sun Orchids Thelymitra sp. starting to 
appear. Patches of attractive Reindeer Lichen also captured our 
attention. 

Despite the overall impression that the area consists of 
outstanding heathy woodland with very high biodiversity value, 
we were dismayed by the significant presence of the 
Phytophthora cinnamomi pathogen amongst the Austral 



Fringed Hair Orchid, Fraser Ave, Anglesea. 

Photo: Bernie Lingham 

Grass-trees. Many of the indigenous plants we observed are 
spring flowering and it would be great to come back at that time 
as the area would be a mass of colour. Nevertheless we did 
see a number of plants in flower as you can see from the short 
plant list for the area. 

We had fun identifying trees: Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate, E. 
baxteri Brown Stringybark, E.aromaphloia Scent-bark and E. 
//fora/Zs Anglesea Grey Gum. Insects weren’t neglected with leaf 
curling spiders. Wolf Spider, grass hopper and ants observed. 

After lunch, a stop at the Alcoa Conservation Reserve on Fraser 
Avenue was rewarded with a pair of Gang-gang Cockatoos 
eating seeds in the Messmates. Our objective here was to see 
Leporella fimbriata Fringed Hare Orchids. Although the season 
is almost over we managed to find three flowering stems with 
many of the distinctive red-veined leaves. 

Our final stop at the corner of Forest and Gum Flat Roads 
added two new orchids to our list with scattered Parson’s Bands 
Eriochilus cucullatus found in the area and some fine 
specimens of Red Tip Greenhoods Pterostylis sp.aff. 
parviflora. Large numbers of Banded Greenhoods were also 
observed along with the sighting of a very attractive Ramaria 
capitata fungus. 

Overall we had a wonderful day. Thanks Margaret. 



Mosquito orchid Acianthus 
pusillus Photo: Susan Kruss 



Ramaria capitata 


Photo: David Cook 



Hypholoma fasciculare Photo: Susan Kruss 
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Orchids 


Eumeralla 


Botanical Name 

Common Name 

Features 

Acianthus pusillus 

Mosquito Orchid 

Flowers 

Corunastylis morrissii 

Bearded Midge 

Orchid 

Seeded 

Cyrtostylis reniformis 

Gnat Orchid 

Buds 

Pterostyiis melagramma 

Tall Greenhood 

Buds 

Pterostyiis nutans 

Nodding Greenhood 

Rosettes/buds 

Pterostyiis parviflora 

Tiny Greenhood 

Flowers 

Pterostyiis sanguinea 

Banded Greenhood 

Flowers 


Fraser Avenue 


Leporella fimbriata 

Fringed Hare Orchids 

Flowers 

Pterostyiis nutans 

Nodding Greenhood 

Rosettes/buds 


Gum Flat Corner 


Acianthus pusillus 

Mosquito Orchid 

Flowers 

Eriochilus cucullatus 

Parson's Bands 

Flowers 

Pterostyiis nutans 

Nodding Greenhood 

Rosettes/buds 

Pterostyiis parviflora 

Tiny Greenhood 

Flowers 

Pterostyiis sp. aff. parviflora 

Red-tip Greenhood 

Flowers 

Pterostyiis sanguinea 

Banded Greenhood 

Flowers 


Other flowering plants at Eumeralla 


Acacia gunnii 
Acacia suaveolens 
Astroloma humifusum 
Banksia marginata 
Epacris impressa 
Hakea decurrens subsp. 
physocarpa 

Ixodia achillaeoides subsp. 
alata 

Leucopogon virgatus var. 
virgatus 

Lomandra multiflora subsp. 
multiflora 

Spyridium parvifolium 


Ploughshare Wattle 
Sweet Wattle 
Cranberry Heath 
Silver Banksia 
Common Heath 
Bushy Needlewood 

Ixodia 

Common Beard-heath 

Many-flowered 
Mat-rush 
Dusty Miller 


Eucalypts 


Eucalyptus aromaphloia 

Scent-bark 

Eucalyptus baxteri 

Brown Stringybark 

Eucalyptus litoral is 

Anglesea Grey Gum 

Eucalyptus obliqua 

Messmate 



Banded Greenhood 

Photo: David Cook 


Bird List 


Common Name 

Eumarella 

Fraser Ave 

Common Name 

Eumarella 

Fraser Ave 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

1 

2 

Crescent Honeyeater 

P 

Heard calling 



Pr feeding on 






Messmate 






gumnuts 




Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

P 


New Holland Honeyeater 

P 


Crimson Rosella 

P 


Golden Whistler 

P 


White-throated Treecreeper 

P 

P 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

P 


Superb Fairy-wren 

P 


Pied Currawong 

P 


White-browed Scrubwren 

P 


Grey Fantail 

P 


Striated Thornbill 

P 

P 

Forest Raven 

1 


Brown Thornbill 

P 


Little Raven 

P 

Heard calling 

Spotted Pardalote 

P 


Scarlet Robin 

2 


Eastern Spinebill 

P 

P 

Silvereye 

P 

P 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

P 





White-eared Honeyeater 

P 

P 




Red Wattlebird 

P 

P 
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Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group 

Report—May 2015 

Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordInator 


M any thanks are extended to the intrepid searchers who 
ventured out over the weekend of the 16-17 May in 
what turned out to be ‘hand-picked’ weather following the 
wintry blasts of the previous fortnight. Special thanks are 
also extended to the landowners who so willingly grant 
access to their property. 

No Orange-bellied Parrots were observed over the survey 
weekend on the Bellarine Peninsula. At the time of writing 
there have been no reports from other regions, though it 
seems certain that there are several birds on the western 
side of Port Phillip Bay. 

A total of 129 Blue-winged Parrots was recorded from the 
surveys at sites on the Bellarine Peninsula, with the highlight 
being a flock of at least 70 on the east side of Lake 


Connewarre, which comprised at least 50, if not 60, 
juvenile birds. An additional incidental record of 25 perched 
in a dead tree in Grasstree Park just north of Torquay on the 
afternoon of 16 May was also very interesting. Some of the 
other highlights from our enjoyable visits to local saltmarsh 
were adult and immature White-bellied Sea-Eagles at Lake 
Connewarre, Southern Emu-wrens on the east and south 
shores of Lake Connewarre, a Peregrine Falcon zipping 
through at Bancoora and hundreds of Red Wattlebirds 
working their way east along the dune vegetation towards 
Black Rock along with many White-naped and Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters. There were also low numbers of Eastern 
Spinebills and Little Wattlebirds making their way across 
open ground-quite a sight. 



Intrepid OBP surveyors (observing waders), Lake Connewarre. May 2015 
Blue-winged Parrot, Lake Connewarre. May Photo: Chrissy Freestone 

2015. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 



Update on the status of the Orange-bellied Parrot Recovery Program 

Autumn 2015 

Prepared on behalf of the OBP National Recovery Team (OBP NRT) by Barry Baker, Interim Ohair of the OBP NRT 


T he Orange-bellied Parrot is one of the most 

endangered birds in Australia. The Orange-bellied 
Parrot (OBP) population is believed to be around 50 wild 
birds. The dramatic decline seen before 2010 seems to 
have ceased. 

At least 35 OBPs returned to the breeding site at 
Melaleuca, in the Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area, for the 2014-15 breeding season. This is a slight 
increase from the numbers of returns in recent years (less 
than 25 birds have returned each year since 2010). This 
number included four of the 24 captive-bred birds that were 
released at Melaleuca in 2013. 

Thirty young were recorded at Melaleuca this year, which is 
comparable with recent years. 

Twenty-seven captive-bred birds were released at 
Melaleuca at the start of the 2014-15 breeding season. 
Eighteen of these birds remained in the area for the length 


of the breeding season. This follows last year’s release at 
this location and aims to decrease the extinction risk for the 
small wild population. 

OBPs began arriving on the mainland in late April. The first 
coordinated winter survey of key sites in South 
Australia and Victoria will be conducted on 16 and 17 May. 

There are around 345 OBPs in the captive population. This 
population has been steadily growing and improving in 
genetic quality since the inclusion of 23 new birds 
collected from the wild in 2010 and 2011. The population is 
on track to meet the targets set for the captive 
insurance population in the recovery plan, and has 
provided birds for release into the wild for the last two years. 

In the coming month the key agencies involved in OBP 
conservation will be considering the merits of a further re¬ 
lease of captive-bred birds at Melaleuca at the start of the 
2015-16 breeding season. 
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Bird observations 

April-May 2015 

John Newman, Craig Morley and Rod Lowther 



R ecords submitted over the past month represent an 

enormous variety of local species and highlight a lot of bird 
movement including dispersal with birds appearing in unusual 
locations as well as flocking and migration. 

Peaceful Doves are very rare in our area and whilst escapees 
cannot be ruled out, two records in two different locations were 
most noteworthy. Black-shouldered Kites with young have been 
noted and White-bellied Sea-Eagles continue to roam widely over 
our wetlands. A large group of 10 Brolgas was a wonderful sight 
for the lucky observer at Winchelsea. 

There is still a large array of wader species being seen and 24 
Black-fronted Dotterels in Leopold at the wetland on the edge of 
Lake Connewarre was noteworthy as was the group of nine 
Black-tailed Godwits at Hospital Swamp—a very large number of 
this locally scarce migratory shorebird. Avalon proved to have 
exactly what 85 Fairy Terns were looking for and a good portion 
of these in one flock must have been a fantastic sight. 


High numbers of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos have been 
roaming but a flock of 200 or more amazed the lucky observer 
over Drysdale. Similarly a good flock of 20 Gang-gangs was a 
wonderful sight at Queens Park. Several Swift Parrot records 
continue to be submitted so keep an eye and an ear out for this 
migratory parrot in any flowering eucalypt. 

Several observers have been seeing Superb Fairy-wrens in their 
local urban gardens highlighting the value of attentive ears and 
eyes. A lot of honeyeater movement and dispersal is recorded 
this month with large flocks of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters still 
moving around and several more scarce species appearing in 
flowering trees over the district. Dusky Woodswallows are still 
being seen right into this recording period and Bassian Thrushes 
have been observed in several areas around Ocean Grove, 
enticing us to keep getting out and observing over this autumn 
time of bird dispersal. 


Bird Species 

No. 

Date 

Location 

Comment 

Obs code 

Pink-eared Duck 

163 

20/05/15 

Drysdale 

Lake Lome. 11.10 a.m. 

MDa 

Chestnut Teal 

50e 

30/04/15 

Limeburners Lagoon 

Ms chased each other, lowered heads. Fs ran with heads 
lowered and backs hunched, and lowered and raised heads in 
bobbing action. Soft churring calls throughout. Display/aggression. 

MHe 

Peaceful Dove 

1 

16/05/15 

Lara 

Forest Rd N. Just S of You Yangs entrance. On power line. 

eB 


1 

15/05/15 

Ocean Grove NR 

NW cnr. Seen well. 

GD 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

2 

09/05/15 

Otway Ranges 

Forrest. Roosting consecutive days in ornamental tree next to Corner 
store. 

GPa 

Royal Spoonbill 

25 

01/05/15 

Edwards Pt 

Resting on shore at point. 

MHe, DHe 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

18/05/15 

Eastern Pk 

N section. Ad. Perched high in tree. Flew off, returned several mins 
later with house mouse-sized and shaped prey and ate it. Unusual 
record of sp for location. 

CMo 


3 

16/05/15 

Lake Connewarre 

E shore. IncI 2 juvs, 1 begging incessantly. 

CMo, DTy 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

01/05/15 

Avalon Saltworks 

Ad. Ranging over much of area. 

VWVC 


2 

16/05/15 

Lake Connewarre 

E shore. Ad perched in tree. Imm circling over lake later in a.m. 

OBP 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

21/05/15 

Corio 

Princes Hwy/Purnell Rd. Circling near flock of ~100 Rock Doves. 

CMo 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

23/04/15 

Geelong North 

Multicultural Aged Care facility. Flying W; 4.00 p.m.. Small size (M?). 
Very square-cut tail. 

JN 

Swamp Harrier 

1 

19/05/15 

Moolap 

Grinters Reserve. Passing quietly over lakes. 

TL 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

1 

11/05/15 

Freshwater Ck 

Anglesea Rd. Harassed by 2 very persistent Magpies; 3.45 p.m.. 

RGa 

Australian Hobby 

1 

19/05/15 

Moolap 

Grinters Reserve. Harassing Magpies ~4 min, then making 10 m high 
passes around lake at high speed. At one stage ~15 m from obs. 

TL 


1 

01/05/15 

Pt Impossible 

Karaaf Wetland. Juv perched on fence post. 

GGt 


1 

17/05/15 

St Albans Pk 

Coppards Rd. Large bird (F?) flying at speed from marshland, 
crossing rd heading NW; 3.00 p.m. 

DTy 

Brolga 

10 

15/04/15 

Winchelsea 

Armytage La. 

eB 

Purple Swamphen 

370 

28/04/15 

Hospital Swamps 

Baenschs La. 

GD 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

1 

02/05/15 

Blue Rocks 

Resting amongst rocks. 

CFr 

Banded Stilt 

200 

24/04/15 

Hospital Swamps 

Hospital Swamps Rd. 

GD 
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Bird Species 

No. 

Date 

Location 

Comment 

Obs code 

Red-capped Plover 

110 

01/05/15 

Avalon Saltworks 

IncI Snake Island (46). 

wwc 

Double-banded Plover 

7 

01/05/15 

Avalon Saltworks 

IncI Snake Island (1). Very low number for location. 

wwc 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

24 

16/05/15 

Leopold 

Mollers La wetland. 

CMo, DTy 

Hooded Plover 

22 

05/05/15 

Collendina Beach 

Post-breeding flock. 

GD 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

50+ 

28/04/15 

Hospital Swamps 

Hospital Swamps Rd. 

PKw 

Banded Lapwing 

12 

26/04/15 

Freshwater Ck 

Dickens Rd. In paddock. At least 1 imm with paler plumage. 

JN 

Black-tailed Godwit 

9 

28/04/15 

Hospital Swamps 

Hospital Swamps Rd (8), Lake Rd (1). 

GD 

Curlew Sandpiper 

1 

24/04/15 

Pt Impossible 

Thompson Ck mouth. With -100 Double-banded Plovers, 

-30 Red-capped Plovers, -15 Red-necked Stints and 2 
Pacific Gulls. 

GGt 

Little Tern 

85 

01/05/15 

Avalon Saltworks 

IncI Snake Island (10). 

WWC 

Caspian Tern 

2 

09/05/15 

Pt Impossible 

Thompson Ck estuary. Non-breeding plumage. Fishing 
opp.culvert. 

GGt 


300+ 

13/05/15 

Barwon Heads 

Mouth of Banwon River. Most resting on rocks, sand; mid¬ 
day. Others feeding offshore nr Bluff. 

PKw 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

15 

24/04/14 

Batesford 

Moorabool River walk. 

SO 


200 

11/05/15 

Drysdale 

Town Centre. 12.30 p.m. At least 200, possibly 250, passing 
OH, in groups 3-5 for 20 min; making a lot of noise—a 
staggering sight! Heading NE twds Portarlington. 

NG 


35+ 

29/04/15 

Geelong North 

North Geelong Railway Stn. Large flock flying S over 
Rippleside. Counted 30 but more birds missed behind. 
Possibly 45 total. 

JDg 


34 

22/04/15 

Geelong South 

Stn. Flock flying N. Possibly perched in vicinity of Sth Gee¬ 
long PS; 8.00 a.m.. 

CMo 


16 

28/04/15 

Highton 

Barwon River. In a couple of garden trees, seen across river 
from Newtown side. 

CFr 


8 

21/05/15 

Lara 

Bacchus Marsh Rd/McNeill Ct. Small flock, heading in gen¬ 
eral S direction, but diverted when harassed by Magpie, then 
resumed. 

CMo 


33+ 

30/04/15 

Newcomb 

Newcomb Secondary College. Large flock arrived to feed on 
two small hakea bushes; 4.30 p.m. 

BL 


25 

07/05/15 

Newtown 

Vista Rd. Flock flying N; 1.00 p.m. 

EM 


19 

10/05/15 

Newtown 

Fairmont Rd. Loose flock heading E. 

CMo 


P 

01/05/15 

St Leonards 

Hd calling. 

MHe 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

P 

03/05/15 

Moolap 

Grinters Reserve. Hd flying OH, from wetlands. 

TL 


20 

07/05/15 

Queens Pk area. 

Queens Pk bridge. Group of 8 feeding; 4.00 p.m.. Also 
separate flock flew over. 

SCr 

Swift Parrot 

4 

02/05/15 

Mt Duneed 

Rice Reserve. Foraging in eucalypt. 

CFr 


2 

16/05/15 

Wallington 

Hardings Rd. High OH flying E twds Ocean Grove NR. 

RWe 

Red-rumped Parrot 

34 

29/04/15 

Ocean Grove 

Shell Rd. Fire Stn. Unusually large flock perched on power 
lines; 5.00 p.m.. Mostly as M and F, paired. 

BL 

Blue-winged Parrot 

25 

16/05/15 

Grasstree Pk 

Perched in dead tree, S of car pk; 3.00 p.m. 

GGt 


8 

03/05/15 

Limeburners Lagoon 

Flock flying N, high OH; 4.30 p.m. 

GL, CMo 


19 

23/04/15 

Ocean Grove NR 

Only 2 perched; nr farm dam to NE. 

GD 

Azure Kingfisher 

1 

25/04/15 

Forrest 

Foraging from emergent macrophytes. 

GPa 

Superb Fairy-wren 

6 

26/04/15 

Newtown 

Craigie Rd. 1 M, 5 Fs. Group 1st appeared in 

garden -2 months ago and have been resident ever since. 

No previous visits from fairy-wrens. Probably come from 
nearby river reserve. 

CFr 


3 

23/05/15 

Newtown 

Fairmont Rd. 3 Fs, each with brown lores. Highlight as sp 
very rarely recorded in garden over 30+ yr. 

CMo 


3 

16/05/15 

Lake Connewarre 

E shore. M, 2 Fs moving through Gamia filum, then perched 
on Lignum and Grey Glasswort. 

OBP 

Weebill 

5 

26/04/15 

Freshwater Ck 

Agroforestry plot. At least 5 in canopy. Approached within 3 
m. 

Grinter Reserve. Good sized flock close to Geelong. 

JN 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

20+ 

03/05/15 

Moolap 

TL 

Southern Whiteface 

5 

01/05/15 

Eynesbury 


GD 

Eastern Spinebill 

8 

17/05/15 

Black Rock 

In dune vegetation. Amazing to see 1-4 flying across open 
ground to E. 

OBP 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

150 

17/05/15 

Black Rock 

In waves moving E along dune vegetation then flying across 
open ground past water treatment plant. 100s more in flocks 
that were too distant to be sorted into Yellow-faced/White- 
naped Honeyeaters. 

OBP 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

36 

18/05/15 

Eastern Pk 

Small flocks moving through. 

CMo 

Little Wattlebird 

6 

17/05/15 

Black Rock 

Flying E along dune vegetation then across open ground. 

OBP 

Red Wattlebird 

15e 

18/05/15 

Bacchus Marsh 

Grey St. Flock in garden, much calling, flying about, 
confrontations. Birds gradually flew off to NW leaving 2 
behind, probably the local pr. 

MHe 


350+ 

17/05/15 

Black Rock 

In waves 50-100+ moving E along dune vegetation then 
flying across open ground past water treatment plant. 

OBP 


80 

18/05/15 

Eastern Pk 

IncI loose flocks of 10-30. 

CMo 

Crescent Honeyeater 

2 

26/04/15 

Freshwater Ck 

Dickens Rd. At least 2 calling regularly from Spotted Gums 
in flower in tree plot. 

JN 

New Holland Honeyeater 

10 

09/05/15 

Newtown 

Fairmont Rd. IncI ad carrying food to nest. 

CMo 

Black-chinned Honeyeater 

3+ 

10/05/15 

You Yangs 

Eastern Flat. At least 3 birds noted. 

RBu 

White-naped Honeyeater 

P 

18/05/15 

Bacchus Marsh 

Grey St.. Few hd flying over; mainly autumn visitor here, 
passing through. 

MHe 


30 

17/05/15 

Black Rock 

In waves moving E along dune vegetation then flying across 
open ground past water treatment plant. Many more in flocks 
that were too distant to be sorted into Yellow-faced/ 
White-naped Honeyeaters. 

OBP 
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Bird Species 

No. 

Date 

Location 

Comment 

Obs code 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

1 

03/05/15 

Bacchus Marsh 

Grey St. Calling. Irregular autumn-winter visitor to town. 

MHe 

Dusky Woodswallow 

10 

25/04/15 

Inverleigh 

Township to jnctn of Leigh/Barwon Rivers. 

CMo, DTy 


3 

04/05/15 

Ocean Grove NR 


GD 

Pied Currawong 

46 

21/05/15 

Highton 

Highton Shopping Centre. Very loose flock straggling through from S to 

N, over period ~10 min. 

CMo 

Flame Robin 

16 

17/05/15 

Connewarre 

Charlemont Rd. 4 coloured Ms,12 brown birds. Dropping down to grass 
and flying back to fence. 

BL, BML 


23 

26/04/15 

Freshwater Ck 

Dickens Rd. High number together. At least 4 ad Ms. 

JN 

Rose Robin 

1 

17/05/15 

Wensleydale 

M silently in garden all day; inci bathing in bird bath. 

JN 

Bassian Thrush 

2 

14/05/15 

Collendina 

Singing in tall Leptospermum scrub. 

GD 


1 

20/05/15 

Ocean Grove NR 

Singing. 

GD 


Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David 
Tytherleigh; eB, eBird; EM, Elizabeth Macpherson; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; GL, Grace Lewis; GPa, Grant Palmer; JDg, 
Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; MDa, Michael Day; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NG, Nicole Gray; OBP, Orange-bellied Parrot Survey; 
PKw, Penne Kwiat; RBu, Rohan Bugg; RGa, Rob Ganly; RWe, Richard Weatherly; SCr, Seth Craven; SQ, Stuart Quick; TL; Trevor 
Lumb, WWC, Winter Wader count. 



Immature Pacific Gull, Limeburners Point. April 2015 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Raptor identification: Peter Menkhorst and the Australian Bird Guide team 

Bird Group meeting, 21 May 2015 


Dean Hewish 


P eter began his presentation by describing which features 
define a raptor. 

Raptors are a seemingly diverse group of predators ranging 
from small kites to large eagles. Taxonomically, birds of prey 
are divided into two families: the Pandionidae and the 
Accipitridae. However, all birds of prey have a rather uniform 
morphology, characterised by a short, powerful bill for tearing 
and cutting flesh, with the upper mandible curved down over 
the lower. Raptor nostrils open in a cere. The birds have power¬ 
ful feet for holding and killing (by crushing) prey, with long sharp 
claws for piercing flesh. In general, male raptors are smaller 
than the females. Raptor species have a single, annual, body 
moult. Juveniles of the smaller species attain adult plumage by 


the beginning of their second year, while the young of larger 
species obtain adult plumage by their third year (or later) after 
going through one or more immature plumages. 

Surprisingly, Falconidae are not closely related to other raptors 
but are more closely related to parrots. They differ by killing 
with the bill rather than with their feet. 

Australia has five endemic species of raptors, including three 
that have only one species in their genus. These three are the 
Square-tailed Kite, Black-breasted Buzzard and Red Goshawk, 
which are not closely related to each other or to other groups. 
Their similarities to other kites, buzzards and goshawks are 
likely the result of convergent evolution. 

Continued over .... 
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The remaining raptor species present in Australia can be 
divided into six groups. The cuckoo-hawks and honey-buzzards 
take small prey from the tree canopy and have small, weak feet, 
specialized bills and feathered lores. The small (white-tailed) 
kites are specialized predators of rodents and hover with wings 
in a strong dihedral. Australia has two endemic species of this 
group, one of which, the Letter-winged Kite, is uniquely 
nocturnal. The large kites and sea-eagles have an easy soaring 
flight with their tails actively used for steering. The kites have 
rather small feet and scavenging or piratical feeding habits. 
Sea-eagles are more predatory and have massive feet. Harriers 
have long slender wings, long legs and long tails. They hunt by 
flying low and buoyantly over open country. They have an 
owl-like facial ruff and asymmetrically placed ears to help locate 
prey by sound as well as sight. 

Goshawks and sparrowhawks are fast pursuit hunters with 
short, rounded wings; they specialise in capturing birds in flight. 

Eagles are large, powerful predators with massive bills and 
large feet. They are specialised for soaring on broad wings and 
they locate their prey with their very acute eyesight. They 
generally attack prey from above. 


There are many strategies for identifying raptors in the field. 
Raptors are most often seen flying overhead and identification 
must be based on flight style, and body and wing structure. Most 
raptor species are adept at soaring, maintaining or gaining 
altitude by exploiting thermals and updrafts rather than by 
flapping their wings. Flight profiles differ between gliding and 
powered flight. When seen from below in gliding flight, the wings 
look narrower with the carpal joints held forwards. The primaries 
are pointed backwards and the tail is usually closed. To help 
identification when birds are seen in lateral view, note whether 
the wings are held high, level with the body or slightly drooped. 

In learning in-flight identification of raptors, it helps to watch 
positively identified individuals until they disappear into the 
distance, to increase familiarity with silhouettes and flight styles. 
These are often the only characters that can be used at very 
long range. Other features that can be helpful for identification 
are whether the bird has gliding or powered flight, the wing and 
tail characteristics and the wing width relative to tail length. 

Peter gave detailed descriptions of the identifying characters 
of Australian raptors, illustrated with pages from the yet-to-be 
published Australian Bird Guide. The presentation provided a 
very detailed summary of an aspect of bird-watching that can 
often be difficult in the field. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Eastern Park and Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

Thursday 25 June 2015 

Leader: Craig Morley 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the entrance to the 21®* Century Garden, 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. 

We will take a walk in the Geelong Botanic Gardens and then 
head out into the park for a walk to the Grey-headed Flying- 
fox colony and also bird haunts. Eastern Park including the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens has been Craig’s local patch for 
more than 35 years and more than 130 bird species have 
been recorded over that time. So come along and join in the 
fun and see what unexpected delights turn up amongst the 
usual suspects or simply be prepared to enjoy the usual sus¬ 
pects. You might even learn something new about them. 

What to bring: comfortable walking shoes/boots, warm 
waterproof clothes/jacket, hats/beanies, binoculars, water, 
field guides and morning tea or even lunch if you wish to stay 
on. Finish around 12.30 p.m. 

Contact: Craig Morley Ph. 5221 4604 


Next fauna surveys 
Thursday 11-Sunday 14 June 2015 
Bell’s Beach 

As part of our surveys of Surf Coast Shire Reserves we will 
have a look at the area at Bell’s Beach. 

Thursday 11 June, 1.00 p.m. 

Meet at the Wave Car Park at the end of Bone’s Road 

Friday 12 to Sunday 14 June: 8.00 a.m. Meet as above. 

Thursday 9 to Sunday 12 July 2015 

Site still to be decided. 

Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises 
6-9 August 2015 

This is a continuation of our on-going survey here. 


GFNC Excursion 
Anakie Gorge and 
Wurdi Youang stone arrangement 
Sunday 21 June 2015 

This excursion will start and finish later than usual to 
experience the setting sun at the winter solstice over the Wurdi 
Youang stone arrangement near Mt Rothwell. There is 
evidence that this fascinating stone arrangement has 
connections to the position of the setting sun at summer and 
winter solstice and at equinox. 

See: http://www.atnf.csiro.au/people/Ray.Norris/papers/ 
n258.pdf 

Meet: 10.30 a.m. at the Anakie Gorge car park. Take 
Staughton Vale turnoff from the Geelong-Ballan Rd and travel 
3.5 km and turn left into the entrance track to Anakie Gorge. 
We will explore the car park area and walk some way into the 
gorge before having lunch at 1.15 p.m. 

Depart and travel via Granite Road (short stop) and Ripley- 
Little River Rd to our meeting point on a bend in the road 1.2 
km east of the Mt Rothwell Biodiversity Centre (2.45 p.m.). 
There is an unnamed dirt track that meets the road at that 
point. We will car pool and then walk over private property to 
the stones where Reg Abrahams from the Wathaurong 
Aboriginal Cooperative will tell the story behind this heritage 
site. If it is sunny, we will be able to watch the sun set over the 
stones at around 5.05 p.m. If it is cloudy, we will finish earlier. 

Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks, warm wet weather gear and 
strong footwear, hat, binoculars, camera. 

NOTE: 

1) There will be a charge of $10 per head to visit the stone 
site. 

2) For planning purposes, all persons wishing to attend the 
stone site should confirm by contacting Barry via email 
info@afnc.ora.au or phone 52554291 by Monday 15 June. 


Mailing roster 
June: Joan & Tibor Korn 
July: Jan Venters 
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Bruce Lindsay 

0439 035 277 
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Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5243 7037 
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Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 
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Minute Secretary 

Rod Lowther 
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General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Lynne Clarke 

0439 390 801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

gfncadets@gmail.com 


Coming events 


JUNE 2015 

JULY 2015 

2 

General Meeting: Jean-Bernard Duchemin—Medical 

4 

July Boneseed Pull 


entomology 

7 

General Meeting: Dermott Henry—Impact craters in 

9 

Plant Group: Dick Southcombe Wider Geelong Flora 


Australia and overseas 


Lecture: Neville Walsh—Why plants change their names 

9-12 

Fauna survey 

11-14 

Fauna survey 

14 

Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 

17 

Cadets: Meeting 

15 

Excursion (Mid-week); Museum Victoria earth sciences 

18 

Bird Group: Chris Tzaros—Tales from Cape York trails 


collection 

21 

Excursion: Bora Ring aboriginal site and You Yangs area 

15 

Cadets: Meeting 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Eastern Park, GBG 

16 

Bird Group: Martin O’Brien—Birds of French Island 

26-28 

Winter wader count: John Newman 

23 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Torquay, Grasstree Park 



25-26 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 June 2015 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—^to the Editor, 

Chrissy Freestone chrissy.freestone@deakin.edu.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please 
contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) 
from another source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, 
and start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 

[Melway 452 G4] 
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